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Plan-itorial . . . 


SHUTTING THE “UMBRELLA” OF AIRPORTS 


If there is any question still remaining regarding the adverse effects of air- 
ports and airplanes on residential areas, it must be contained in the minds of 
persons unwilling or unable to evaluate the subject realistically or objectively. 
The three tragedies which have struck Elizabeth, New Jersey, within the past 
two months are coincidental only in that they happened in the same city within 
less than two miles of each other. The Mayor has called Newark Airport “an 
umbrella of death” over Elizabeth. 

These accidents emphasize, as nothing else can, the almost complete disre- 
gard with which many public aviation officials and private air enthusiasts have 
viewed the relationship of airport usage to the living areas of our cities. The 
insistence that airports must be “close in” or “immediately adjacent to” the 
built-up urban areas, and the “public be damned” attitude which has often fol- 
lowed criticism of their location policy, has been expressed by more than one 
of these individuals. The promotion of special legislation under the misnomer 
of airport “zoning” whereby land uses in the vicinity of airports become sub- 

ent to the air field is a concrete manifestation of this attitude. 

And it should not be forgotten that the incidents in Elizabeth are only three 
out of a larger number of similar tragedies which have occurred during the past 
several years. 

When the questions of the adverse effect of airports have been discussed 
with these officials there has been an attempt to shrug off the answers by stating 
that protection of residential property involves regulating the size of airports, 
regulating the height of buildings within a mile of the port, changing the direc- 
tion of runways, etc. And they have offered the prospect of noise reduction of 
planes (not yet in evidence) as an answer which “will render civil aircraft 
acceptable as well as highly useful neighbors in any community.” 

Such statements fail to recognize the most elementary principle of land use. 
In simple terms, airports—and the planes that go with them—are not compatible 
with residential areas. The answer then is, “separate ’em.” This is another way 
of saying that airports should be in locations substantially removed from built-up 
residential development. There should be protection of at least 10 to 20 miles 
of open country. 

A necessary and very important corollary is that the planes using these ports 
then can and should be prohibited from flying over built-up urban areas. 

The statement by the authorities that 62 major airports in the United States 
have runways located closer to residential areas than does Newark is in our 
opinion an indictment of the location of at least 62 airports rather than an argu- 
ment for the soundness of the Newark location. 

In discussing the adverse effects of airports and airplanes on residential 
areas, the Community Builders’ Council said in 1947: 

“Low flying, hovering and maneuvering of aircraft over private property 
can be as objectionable as noise. This form of nuisance is widespread 
today and would not be remedied by noise reduction. A well designed, modern 
community plan while making provisions for the automobile offers at the same 
time the maximum discouragement to automobile traffic through it, except for 
purely local access, and includes buffers against the adverse effects of general 
traffic. Had the full extent of the adverse influences of the automobile on resi- 
dential development been anticipated twenty years ago, a greater segregation of 
vehicular traffic movement and homes, except for purely individual access and 
servicing, would undoubtedly have been realized than is the case in many of our 
residential areas today. This very factor has been one of the important causes 
of residential blight.” 

Today is none too soon to begin correcting the airport location problem by 
moving such fields as Newark—and most of the other 62 fields—to outlying loca- 
tions with fast ground access and possible helicopter service to the central areas. 

The tragedy of Newark is not that disaster fell three times or that persons 
in the planes were killed. The tragedy is the aftermath of needless loss of life 
and property of the citizens in Elizabeth. Prevention of such repetition is just 
as important for the 62 cases where airports are improperly related to adjacent 
residential areas. Only by proper land relationships can the “umbrella” over 
these houses be shut down. M.S.W. 
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ULI ELECTIONS FOR 1952 


Officers 


The Board of Trustees of the Urban 
Land Institute at its annual meeting 
January 27, in Washington, elected the 
following Officers for 1952: Philip W. 
Kniskern of Philadelphia was re-elected 
to the presidency. Warren L. Morris 
of Cleveland and F. Poche Waguespack 
of New Orleans were re-elected as 
Vice-Presidents, and L. D. McKendry 
of Chicago continues as Treasurer. 
Henry S. Miller of Dallas becomes the 
new Secretary of the Institute. 


New Trustees 

Two new members have been elected 
to the Board of Trustees for three-year 
terms: Mr. Robert W. Dowling, Presi- 
dent of the City Investing Company of 
New York City, and Mr. Glenn 
McHugh, Vice-President of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of the 
U. S., New York City. 


Trustees Re-elected 


Trustees re-elected for three-year 
terms were: Boyd T. Barnard, Phila- 
delphia; Dr. Ernest M. Fisher, New 
York City; Robert P. Gerholz, Flint; 
Charles E. Joern, La Grange Park; 
Joseph W. Lund, Boston; John McC. 
Mowbray, Baltimore; John C. Taylor, 
Kansas City; Clarence M. Turley, St. 
Louis, and F. Poche Waguespack, New 
Orleans. 





A CASE OF CONTRAST IN SUBURBAN STORES 


The day is past when a retailer can 
go into a town and blatantly exploit 
his wares. Under today’s involvements, 
a merchandiser is accountable to the 
community for what he does in the 
way of housing his enterprise. This is 
true particularly when he builds on a 
site in the suburbs which before had 
been an open field. The man who 
senses his responsibility conforms to 
the community’s regulatory measures 
and fits his development into the sub- 
urban character of the community. 

An excellent case in point comes 
from two developments recently com- 
pleted in the metropolitan area of 
Washington, D. C. Two major depart- 
ment stores have established branches 
independently at closeby locations in 
suburban Arlington, Virginia. Both 
are branches of major stores in down- 
town Washington. Both are top mer- 
chandisers and both offer good service 
to customers. In each case, from a land 
use and merchandising point of view, 
the store showed fine judgment in lo- 
cating its suburban branch. 

But, unfortunately for the commu- 
nity, only one seems to have evidenced 
an appreciation for what is called “the 
amenities” of a suburban location. Each 
location is close to residential areas 
and is in an area that will become af- 
fected by commercial growth induced 
by these two developments. Without 
further words describing subtleties of 
suburban character in architectural 
treatment, the reader is asked to com- 
pare the buildings illustrated by the 
two photographs on page 1. A brief 
resume of the statistics relating to each 
store will help point up the contrasts 
and comparisons between the two de- 
velopments. 


Hecht’s Parkington 


The Hecht Company’s “Parkington” 
is illustrated in Figure 2. (Official rec- 
ords of the County are the source for 
the statistics which follow.) The tri- 
angular site of 12.6 acres is bounded on 
the north by Wilson Boulevard, an im- 
portant east-west arterial leading to 
Arlington Memorial Bridge. The west 
side adjoins Glebe Road, an important 
north-south cross County highway. The 
third side is served by a minor street. 

On this site has been placed what 
has been described elsewhere as the 
largest suburban branch department 
store yet built. The development in- 
cludes the department store, a garage, 
and subsidiary shops. These buildings 
contain 310,000 square feet in gross 


sales area. Roughly, there is a build- 
ing coverage of 6 acres. In these units 
the service area includes 213,500 square 
feet of which 40,000 square feet is in 
the garage basement. The develop- 
ment includes the store of four levels, 
a 4-level garage and 1-story subsidiary 
shops for leasing to others. These shops 
adjoin the main building. The depart- 


ment store proper contains 220,000 
square feet of sales area and 30,000 
square feet of service area. Dimen- 


sions of the store proper are 168 feet 
by 297 feet by 66 feet high. The ga- 
rage, including its outside ramps, is 
189 feet by 195 feet. Parking spaces 
for 2,200 cars are provided, counting 
both the garage and the on-site park- 
ing. Space for 120 employee cars is 
provided off the site. The parking 
ratio is 7 spaces for 1,000 square feet 
of the gross sales area. On the area 
basis of building coverage to site area, 
the ratio is only about 1 to 1. Costs, 
as indicated by the County’s building 
permit, are $3,500,000 for the depart- 
ment store, $1,750,000 for the garage 
and an estimated $1,400,000 for the sub- 
sidiary shops. 


The Store and Its Billboard 


The department store building uses 
green glazed brick on all exterior walls. 
One of its uniaue features is the huge 
glass panel, virtually covering the en- 
tire north wall which faces the inter- 
section of the two major thoroughfares. 
This panel is illuminated at night and 
is used for advertising purposes. Paper 
signs are attached behind the glass 
area. The framework for the glass 
panel extends about 2' feet beyond 
the wall line. So novel was this front 
wall treatment that its meaning appar- 
ently escaped the local authorities. 
This glass wall is actually an enormous 
billboard. 

Billboards in Arlington are supposed 
to be carefully regulated through pro- 
visions of the County’s zoning ordi- 
nance. These regulations read, in part: 
“A limit of three (3) square feet of 
sign area is permitted for each lineal 
foot of building frontage or lot front- 
age; provided, that for lot frontage, no 
sign shall exceed one hundred (100) 
square feet in area ... No sign shall 
project more than three (3) feet above 
the roof line of buildings. Any sign 
projecting or suspended from a build- 
ing shall not exceed twelve (12) feet 
in height and shall be subject to ap- 
proval by the building inspector... 
Signs of any type shall not be erected 


upon the roof of any building except 
those of open wire mesh or open letter 
construction and shall be subject to ap- 
proval by the building inspector... ” 

The ordinance states further: “Bill- 
boards or poster panels may be erected 
and maintained in any General Com- 
mercial or Industrial District, provided 
they are not erected within two hun- 
dred (200) feet of any dwelling in a 
General Business District and provided 
further, that all billboards and poster 
panels, as defined and restricted here- 
tofore and hereinafter, shall be forty 
(40) feet distant from all street lines 
and shall not exced fifteen (15) feet in 
height from the street grade line.” The 
ordinance also states: “Square foot 
area shall be measured to include the 
entire sign, together with any lattice 
work fencing or wall work, incidental 
to its decoration.” 

To appreciate the size of the new de- 
partment store’s “signboard,” it should 
be remembered that the building front 
is 297 feet long by 66 feet high. The 
sign area on this frontage contains 
about 12,500 square feet. The zoning 
ordinance would permit 891 square feet 
of billboard area. In addition to this 
flagrant overstepping of advertising 
prerogative, the building has a free 
standing roof sign and two othe: wall 
signs, all lettered in bright red neon. 

Kann’s Virginia 

Less than a mile away, the other 
downtown store has built its new sub- 
urban branch. This development in- 
cludes also a block designed to include 
comparison specialty shops. The en- 
tire unit, with its off-street parking, 
forms a competitive regional shopping 
center in the same community. The 
department store building is pictured 
in Figure 1. 

Kann’s “Virginia” is built on a rec- 
tangular site of 14.7 acres. The build- 
ing coverage, including the compari- 
son shops, is 160,500 square feet. The 
department store proper is free stand- 
ing and contains 142,900 square feet of 
sales area and 33,600 square feet of 
service area. The one story and base- 
ment comparison shops contain a sales 
area of 41,700 square feet with service 
areas totalling 41,500 square feet. Sur- 
face parking space provides for 1,050 
cars. The parking ratio in this case is 
5.7 cars per 1,000 square feet of gross 
sales area, but a ratio of about 2 to 1 
on the basis of ground area. The park- 
ing area is landscaped with trees and 
shrubbery. 
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Building dimensions are as follows: 
The department store is 277 feet long 
by 156 feet wide. This section is de- 
signed for vertical expansion which, if 
added, would increase the area 
by thirty percent and the area 
by forty percent. The main building 
has a 1-story projection 65 feet long by 
96 feet wide. Costs, as indicated by 
the building permit, were $1,800,000 
for the department store proper and 
$1,500,000 for the comparison shops. 
There was available no indication of 
cost in providing the parking area. 

The materials used and the architec- 
tural treatment employed show an ap- 
preciation for suburban character. 
Salmon-colored brick, old orchard 
stone and redwood siding are used in 
proportioned manner. The 


sales 


gross 


a_ nicely 


building is allowed to speak for itself, 
without architectural advertising tricks. 

The nameplates of the siore, applied 
to faces of the building, conform to the 
zoning regulations governing the use 


and size of signs. The white applique 
lettering is indirectly lighted at night. 
The whole spirit of the architectural 
treatment of this development is keyed 
to the character of a suburban com- 
munity. 

The purpose in contrasting these two 
suburban department store develop- 
ments is not specifically the advocation 
of proper land use and zoning. The 
chief aim in this case is to direct the 
thinking of architects, developers and 
merchandisers toward a more careful 
consideration for the amenities of the 
site. A feeling for the proprieties of 
good taste is particularly important in 
a suburban shopping center develop- 
ment. Here the merchandiser is hop- 
ing to change people’s shopping habits. 
Such changes come about through 
creating good will toward the develop- 
ment. Good will does not come through 
violating the intent of community zon- 
ing regulations, nor does it come when 
the stability of land use and property 
values of adjacent areas are affected 
adversely. 


CITY BONDS FOR INDUSTRIAL 
EXPANSION 


Possible repercussions from a highly 
successful and growing method of at- 
industry to communities has 
recently been brought forcefully to 
public attention. This is the device of 
municipal financing of industrial ex- 
pansion, either through general obli- 
gation or revenue bonds issued after 
a public referendum. 

The Investment Bankers Association 
at their annual meeting in December 


tracting 
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laid great emphasis on the questionable 
aspects of this type of financing. They 
pointed to the danger of the possible 
loss of tax exemption of municipal se- 
curities as well as the possible detri- 
ment to municipal credit. With mu- 
nicipalities borrowing close to $3 billion 
a year for a variety of improvements 
economically and socially important as 
physical assets, these funds provide an 
important field for investors as well. 

The 
thorizing this type of financing has been 
upheld in all the States granting this 
privilege with the exception of Illinois, 
which last year joined Mississippi, Ken- 
tucky, Alabama, and Tennessee in of- 
fering this kind of inducement. 


legality of the legislation au- 


Examples 


Evidence of the value to the commu- 
nities involved in industrial financing 
can be seen in such announcements as 
that recently from Versailles, Ken- 
tucky, stating that they would build a 
150,000 scuare foot plant for the Stand- 
ard Products Company of Cleveland at 
a cost of seme $1 million. An addi- 
tional $1 million would be spent to 
equip the plant. which would employ 
300 people. Another case involved 
Meridian, Mississippi, which recently 
contracted to build a $1,650,000 clay 
products plant that would employ 150 
workers. 

Perhaps the outstanding development 
achieved by a single community was 
recently reported from Elizabethton, 
Tennessee, where $26 million in 
revenue bonds have been authorized. 
The community, with a population of 
10,000, has up to this time depended 
solely on rayon manufacture. In addi- 
tion to $6 million voted for the erection 
of a plant for a large synthetic textile 
manufacturer, the town recently ap- 
proved a $20 million issue for a large 
paper mill, and reports proposals for 
an additional $25 million for three care- 
fully selected prcspective industries. 

That the warning of the Investment 
Bankers had been anticipated, even in 
quarters enjoying the greatest returns 
from ccmmunity financing of industrial 
development is evident in the statement 
of the President of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Elizabethton. He stated 
that Congress may revise the law per- 
mitting tax exemption to cities for this 
sort of financing, and Elizabethton is 
anxious to get all the industry it can 
before a revision in the tax laws occurs. 


C.B.C. PANEL STUDIES TORONTO 
COMMUNITY 


A panel of members from the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Community 
Builders’ Council, ULI, journeyed to 
Toronto, Canada, on February 22 and 
23, at the invitation of O’Keefe’s Realty 
Company Ltd., represented by Karl C. 
Fraser of Toronto, to study problems 
of development related to the building 
of a satelite town in the Toronto area. 
The sponsor contemplates building a 
complete community including § sup- 
porting industry and complete shop- 
ping center facilities. Toronto is the 
focal point for a vast industrial and 
population expansion which: is taking 
place in Canada. 


Panel Members 

Members of the Council serving on 
the Panel were: Hugh Potter, Chair- 
man, Houston; Franklin L. Burns, Den- 
ver; Walter K. Durham, Philadelphia; 
L. F. Eppich, Denver; Robert P. Ger- 
holz, Flint; E. L. Ostendorf, Cleveland; 
Walter S. Schmidt, Cincinnati; Richard 
J. Seltzer, Philadelphia; Waverly Tay- 
lor, Washington, D. C.; and J. W. York, 
Raleigh. 


CITY-COUNTY COOPERATE 

To cope with the rapid urban ex- 
pansion in prospect, the city of 
Wenatchee and Chelan County, Wash- 
ington, are cooperating on their plan- 
ning and zoning controls. Growth is 
assured by the development of a $55 
million aluminum plant and a $33 mil- 
lion contract for extension of the Rock 
Island dam adjacent to the Alcoa plant 
site. This industrial development is 
inducing a population increase of ap- 
proximately a thousand persons per 
year in and around Wenatcheg, a city 
with a 1950 population of 13,072. Faced 
with this fact, city and county officials 
have amended their zoning regulations 
by establishing an emergency zone 
around the city. The amendment re- 
quires that within the emergency zone 
—the metropolitan fringe area and the 
west side of the Columbia River to be- 
low the Alcoa site about seven miles 
downstreeam—building permits would 
be required for all construction. Also 
required in this 12 square mile area is 
the accessibility of water and provi- 
sions for sewage disposal before the 
start of construction. An aerial sur- 
vey was made for the preparation of a 
new base map. The cooperative plan- 
ning underway is the first of its kind 
in the State, according to the Decem- 
ber, 1951, National Municipal Review, 
and is being watched with great inter- 
est by other cities and counties of the 
state. 





